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The Syrian Slaughters. 
The Massacre at Deir-el-Kamer — Beirut in 
Danger. 


Beirut, June 30th. 
The state of this poor country, beggars descrip- 
tion. The large towns of Zahleh and Deir-el- 
Kamer have been put to the sword, and thousands 
of dead bodies lie exposed to the jackals and 
hyenas which infest that part of the mountain. 

The news is heart-rending. Meu that we knew, 
have perished in this awful butchery. Widows 
avd orphans are creeping slowly towards Beirut 
for safety. But alas! they will find no safety 
here. Moslems are in arms, and Christians are 
trembling in their houses, fearing a general mas- 
sacre. 

Even while I am writing, lam surrounded by 
multitudes of men, women, and children erying for 
protection. The house of a Frank is considered 
as an asylum, and the house of every American is 
filled with despairing unfortunates. Beirut is now 
filled with Turkish troops, just landed from a 
‘Turkish man-of-war, but what confidence can be 
placed in them, when their conduct indicates hosti- 
lity to all Christians. 

Such an intense excitement prevails at this mo- 
ment, as to prevent me from finishing this letter. 
Christians have closed their shops, and have re- 


tired to their houses, where they trewblingly await! 


the issue. Moslems are rushing about the téwn, 
erying—* This is the time to kill the Christians,” 
and their women and children are rushing about 
the streets, erying—“ May God cut off the Chris- 
tians.” It is impossible for us to buy provisions, 
and our servants are rendered useless from fear. 
Christians have been beaten, and some of them, 
severely. 

Yesterday, at the conference of the consular 
corps, the city authorities were summoned to ap- 
pear, and give assurance of safety. 
tioned by the Freuch admiral as to the number of 


troops at his command, the Governor replied, “| atrocities. They occurred about twenty miles from 
The military commander was then| Beirut. 


don't know.” 
summoned, and gave the same reply. 


The want of harmony and concord among the|yet been related. The ships will bombard the 
naval commanders and the consuls may result in a|town after the town is in possession of these fiends; 
most serious evil, There is a want of unanimity|but then it can do us no good. ‘The next steamer 
as to the propriety of landing troops for the pro-|will no doubt carry you intelligence that Beirut 
tection of British and other foreign subjects. The|has also been blotted out, and that much Christian 


Pasha was requested to invite the co-operation of | blood has been spilled, or you may hear of a ces- 






















When ques-|sword, aided by the Turkish soldiery ! 


the European admirals now in Beirut, which he 
refused to do, saying he saw no necessity for foreign 
interference. The consuls do not believe the Turks 
are acting in good faith. 

The British and American consuls declared, 
that they should invite their countrymen to take 
refuge on board the naval vessels now in the har- 
bour. It is greatly to be lamented that there is no 
good Frank organization on land to co-operate with 
the forces at sea. 

Yesterday, the American consul called a meet- 
ing of Americans, warned them of their danger, 
offered his house as an asylum to all, and proposed 
that upon the first alarm, all Americans should go 
at once to the American printing establishment, as 
the best place for mutual protection, as it is a 









































element has been so largély stirred up, we might 
hope that the Druses were ready to cease their 
work of slaughter; bat now the Moslems are in- 
viting the Druses to come to their aid. 

I have seen from my window, the military Pasha 
going about the town, trying to calm the tumult, 
and disperse the crowd. ‘This morning, the Ame- 
rican missionaries reached Beirut from Sidon, 
which has so long been threatened with a mas- 
sacre. The same British man-of-war which brought 
away the Americans, brought also six hundred re- 
fugees to Beirut. Damascus has only been pre- 
served from destruction by the efforts of the famous 
Algerine chief, Abd-cl-Kader, who has organized 
an efficient corps, which patrols the city day and 


castle in itself, and affords ample facilities for re-| night. But the alarm is very great even now, and 
sisting an attack, or standing a siege. Provisions|letters appealing for help, come by every mail. 


have been placed there, and there is now at least 
an American organization. This step has already 
inspired confidence. 

What will be the result of this day’s delibera- 
tions, 1 know not. 

It may be that we shall all be sent on board 
the vessels before night. Another night will be 
terrible on shore. O! happy America! would that 
thou wert not so far removed from us. 

A Turkish line-of-battle-ship arrived last night. 
Beirut may be saved, but the country is lost. An 
extract from a letter I have just seen, will serve as 
an illustration of the condition of the large interior 
towns, 

“June 22.—Deir-el-Kamer, (a town of several 
thousand inhabitants,) was, but is no longer. ‘The 
accounts from there are heart-rending beyond de- 
scription. Were our minds not incessantly occu- 
pied by other and more trying matters, we should 
sicken under the burden. ‘The dead, who can pum- 
ber them? and the wounded and orphans, who can 
tell their distress? 

‘Some twenty or thirty persons were left in the 
house of an American missionary, — Bird, and a 
note from one of them, this morning, would indi- 
eate that they alone are left. The women and 
children, as yet, have not been touched. A few 
houses remain, among them is that of — Bird, 
which was protected by the Druse chief. After to- 
day, Deir-el-Kamer will probably be uninhabitable 
for some time, from the stench of so many hun- 
dreds of unburied bodies.” 

All the people of the town above referred to, 
were deliberately slaughtered in cold blood, after 
they had given up their arms to the ‘'urkish autho- 
rities. The Turks, after disarming them, turned 
them over to the Druses, who put them to the 


THE ATTACK ON DAMASCUS. 

The Paris Moniteur contains the following des- 
patch from the French naval commander in the 
Levant: 

“ Beirut, Wednesday, July 11th. 

“ The attack of the Druses on the Christians at 
Damascus, commenced on the evening of the 9th, 
when many men were killed, and women carried 
off for the harems. It is said, the consulates were 
burnt down, with the exception of the English con- 
sulate. The French, Russian, and Greek consuls 
took refuge in the house of Abd-el-Kader. The 
attitude of the Turkish authorities was indecisive, 
and was rather injurious than useful to the Chris- 
tians. Three thousand Turkish soldiers arrived 
to-day. ‘The fears of the Christians are redoubled, 
and the Commissioners Vely and Nomick are ex- 
pected with impatience.” 

The Paris Patrie says :—“ Great agitation pre- 
vails at Aleppo and at Killis. Fears were enter- 
tained for the Christian inbabitants of those places. 
The Metualis, at Balbeck, in the Pashalik of Acre, 
appeared very ill-disposed. ‘The Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Latakia had taken refuge on board a 
French steamer, with all the monks of the Convent 
of Zlaret. The state of things in Syria appeared 
altogether to be very grave. ‘The originators of 
the disturbance seem to have connections with 
some other points of the Ottoman territory.” 

A despatch from Constantinople says :—‘ It is 
believed here that Fuad Pasha, who has left for 
Syria with sufficient land and sea forces, and who 
has full power to punish the guilty parties, will be 
able to re-establish order.” 

The official Donau Zeitung says :—“ The Aus- 
trian steamer, Radetski, Captain ‘l'egethof, is about 
to proceed to Syria, to join the vessels of the other 
great Powers, and to offer protection to the Aus- 
trian subjects residing there.” 


Our blood is congealed with horror at these 


To-day, these Druses are at our doors, 
‘The setting sun may tell a bloodier tale than has CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 

Dr. Thompson, missionary of the American 
Board, writing to the New York Observer, thus 
speaks of the causes and probable results of these 
massacres : 

“1st. The European governments having adopted 
Turkey into the general family of natiovs, eonsum- 
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mated their folly by deciding that 2o interference| 


From the British Friend. | 
| 





and now sitteth at the right hand of God. This 


with her governmental operations was to be allowed. Remarks on John §. Rowntree’s “Quakerism, Past Jesus, who was the foundation of the holy proph- 


lence, the consuls of all nations found themselves | 
paralyzed by positive instructions forbidding them 
to do anything to arrest this mad and infernal 
work. 

“Then, 2d. Beirut has been governed. for the 


| Distorted doctrinal views, §c.—In his third | 


and Present.” 


(Continued from page 407.) 


chapter, the author professes to treat on “ the in- | 


‘direct effects of distorted doctrinal views—Dis- 


ets and apostles, is our foundation; and we be- 
lieve there is no other foundation to be laid but 
that which is laid, even Christ Jesus; who tasted 
death for every man, shed his blood for all men, 
is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 


last few years by an old, talented, but most Ligoted |paragement of reason—Fine arts—Scriptures—jonly, but also for the sins of the whole world; 


Pasha, who has managed to get the Christians of| Discipline.” 


At present, we shall content ourselves | 


according as John the Baptist testified of him when 


the Kesrawan, of Zahleh, and of Deir-el-Kamer,|by confining our remarks to the two subjects first|he said,‘ Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh 


into a state of semi-rebellion against himself, and 


‘mentioned. In discussing these, the author quotes | 


away the sins of the world!’ (John i. 29.) We 


he has been plotting their destruction for a long | fragments of two sentences from the tweuticth epis- | believe, that he alone is our Redeemer and Saviour, 
time. By increasing the ill-will between all classes |tle of George Fox (fol. edition, 1698, vol. ii., page |the Captain of our salvation, who saves us from 


and especially by stirring up the hatred of the 
Druses towards the Christians, he has now suc- 
ceceded, 

“3d. The Christians having been now for so 


many years without any acknowledged head, found | 


themselves utterly disorganized and unable to re- 
sist the wild onslaught of their enemies. Except 
at Zahleh, they have made no real resistance. The 
whole affair was driven through with startling ra- 
pidity. All Lebanon was in a blaze in one day. 
The Turkish government everywhere assisted the 
Druses. 

“Ath. I regard the success of the Druses and its 
accompanying atrocities as their final and utter 


destruction, as a body. Never again will they rule|clean; and this is the sure way. 


over Christians. Remember, that the scenes of 
cold-blooded butchery of unarmed men, of women, | 
of priests, monks, and nuns, not to speak of the 
couflagrations of towns, villages, hamlets, churches, 


convents, &c., has no parallel in the history of Le-|go into captivity; which they that live in their 


banon. I have this very year read through the 
resided on it, and it contains notbing that can com- 
pare with this tremendous tragedy. 

“5th. There were no European ships of war on| 


° : : | . . . “eo : 
this coast at the outbreak, and they are just begin-|ual offices of Christ are magnified (more especially | 
ning to assemble, but their coming is certain, and| by the two writers last named) at the expense of 


non-intervention is at an end. ‘The consuls yester- 


day received orders all to act in concert to stop/of his vicarious offering for sin.” 


the war. 

“6th. It is expected that Russia and France will | 
act separately from England, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, and the downfall of the whole Turkish empire | 
may be looked for. I am slow to blow the trumpet 


of alarm, but this grand and fearful result is not|all readers. 


improbable. 

“7th. — Bliss, — Jessup, aud the young ladies 
with the Female Seminary, are now in Beirut. | 
— Eddy and family, from Sidon, are also here, 
and they will start in a few days for the United | 
States, for the sake of health. — Bird and family 
have been removed from Deir-el-Kamer to Abeih, 


and this very day, acting on the urgent advice ofall things in heaven and earth, and the Preserver 


both the English consul and our own, we have sent 
animals, cavasses, and a guard of soldiers, to) 
briug both families from Abeih to Beirut. — Ford 
is in Sidon. Expresses have been sent from Tripoli 
to bring — Wilson from Homs. We are furling 
all our sails, and putting our missionary ship in 


trim to outride this tremendous tornado. The same| pleased ; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 


has been done by the missionaries in Damascus. 
We do not expect to encounter any great personal 
danger, aud you must not feel alarmed on our ac- 
couut. 


miserable country. 


“8th. It is to be expected that all these com-|he was made a sacrifice for sin, who knew no sin, 


motions will be overruled (by Him whose promise 
is to bring good out of evil,) for the ultimate 
triumph of the gospel inthisempire. No real dis- 
aster to the cause of Christ is possible.’”’—Cor. of 
Boston Traveller. 


carnal reasoning, seek freedom for, but here is man 
entire history of Lebanon, since the Arabs have | deceived in his first birth.” 


‘There really is no ground for apprehen-| (God, the first-born of every creature, by whom all | 
sion. Trouble of every kind we have, and shall|things were created that are in heaven and in earth, 
experience for a long time to come, but our trou-|visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
bles are nothing to those of the poor people of this| dominions, principalities or powers ; all things were 


18,) and on referring to it, we observed the follow- 
‘ing excellent advice, which is so pertinent to our | 
object, and applicable to the essayists and their 
supporters, that we venture to insert it. 

“Wait for the presence of the great God, and | 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and be not 
\so childish as to be tossed with men’s words with- 
out life. And run not out after their liberties, | 
which they have got into their notions; for thou} 
that doest so will not abide in the truth; and so 
jthou mayest come to be shaken, and shake others 
|who look at words. But wait every one in parti- 
jcular (in the measure that God giveth) upon God, 
in the fear of God, then your hearts will be kept 
And wait all to 
have the Son wade manifest in you, and the Son 
alone to set you free in yourselves in particular ; 
and all that are made free by the Son are one. | 
But the first nature, that would have liberty, must| 





The author of the essay, makes a bold assertion | 
when he says (p. 45,) in alluding to the works of 
Fox, Penn and Barclay, “ ‘The inward and spirit- 


his outward appearance as Jesus of Nazareth, and 


This is but the revival of an old calumny against 
the Society, in the days of Fox and Penn; and we 
cannot do better now than give their able and 
complete refutations of it, even at the expense of! 
making longer quotations than are acceptable to| 


The following truly valuable declaration of faith 
was written by George Fox in 1671, and addressed | 
to the governor of Barbadoes, and was published | 
in the third edition (1834) of the Book of Ex- 
tracts issued by the Yearly Meeting. 

“We own and believe in God, the ouly wise, | 
omnipotent, and everlasting God, the Creator of| 


of all that he hath made; who is God over all, | 
blessed for ever; to whom be all honour, glory, 
dominion, praise, and thanksgiving, both now and 
for evermore ! 

“And we own and believe in Jesus Christ, his 
beloved and only begotten Son, in whom he is well 


and born of the Virgin Mary; in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, eveu the forgiveness 
of sins ; who is the express image of the invisible 





created by him. And we own and believe that} 
neither was guile found in his mouth; that he was 
sacrificed for us in the flesh, without the gates of 
|Jerusalem ; and that he was buried and rose again 








the third day by the power of his Father, for our} 
justification ; and that he ascended up into heaven, 





sin, as well as from bell and the wrath to come, 
and destroys the devil and his works; he is the 
seed of the woman that bruises the serpent’s head, 


|to wit, Christ Jesus, the alpha and omega, the first 


and the last. He is (as the Scriptures of truth 
say of him) our wisdom, righteousness, justifica- 
tion and redemption; neither*is there salvation in 
any other, for there is no other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we may be saved. He 
alone is the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls; he 
is our prophet, whom Moses long since testified of, 
saying, ‘A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; bim 
shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say 
unto you: nd it shall come to pass, that every 
soul which will not hear that prophet, shall be de- 
stroyed from among the people.’ (Acts ii, 22, 23.) 
He is now come in Spirit, ‘and hath given us un- 
derstanding, that we may know him that is true.’ 
He rules inv our hearts by his law of love and life, 
and makes us free from the law of sin and death. 
We have no life but by him; for he is the quick- 
ening Spirit, the second Adam, the Lord from hea- 
ven, by whose blood we are cleansed, aud our con- 
sciences sprinkled from dead works, to serve the 
living God. He is our Mediator, who makes peace 
and reconciliation between God offended and us 
offending ; he being the oath of God, the new 
covenant of light, life, grace and peace ; the author 
and finisher of our faith. This Lord Jesus Christ, 
the heavenly man, the Emmanuel, God with us, 
we all own anl believe in; he whom the high 
priest raged against and said, he had spoken 
blasphemy; whom the priests and elders of the 
Jews took counsel together against, and put to 
death; the same whom Judas betrayed for thirty 
pieces of silver, which the priests gave him as a 
reward for his treason; who also gave large money 
to the soldiers to broach a horrible lie, namely, 
‘that his disciples came and stole him away by 
night whilst they slept.’ After be was risen from 
the dead, the history of the Acts of the Apostles 
sets forth how the chief priests and elders perse- 
cuted the disciples of Jesus, for preaching Christ 
aud his resurrection. ‘This, we say, is that Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom we own to be our life and sal- 
vation.” 

Such were the doctrines promulgated by George 
Fox, and adopted by the Society. Let us now see 
how William Penn treats the subject. In his Pra- 
mitive Christianity Revived, (chap. 9, sect. 1 and 
2,) he speaks as follows:—‘And lest any should 
say we are equivocal in our expressions, and alle- 
gorize away Christ’s appearance in the flesh; 
meaning thereby our own flesh; and that as often 
as we mention him, we mean only a mystery, or a 
mystical sense of him, be it as to his coming, birth, 
miracles, sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension, 
mediation and judgment; I would yet add, to pre- 
serve the well-disposed from being staggered by 
such suggestions, and to inform and reclaim such 
as are under the power and prejudice of them,— 
That we do, we bless God, religiously believe and 
confess to the glory of God the Father, and the 
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honour of his dear and beloved Son, that Jesus 
Christ took our nature upon him, and was like unto | 
us in all things, sin excepted: that he was born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, | 
the Roman governor, was crucified, dead, and ao 
ried in the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea ;| 
rose again the third day, and ascended into hea-| 
ven, and sits on the right hand of God, in the 
power and majesty of his Father; who will one 
day judge the world by him, even that blessed man 
Christ Jesus, according to their works. 

“ But because we so believe, must we not believe 
what Christ said, ‘ He that is with you, shall be in 
you.’ (John xiv. ;) ‘I in them, and they in me,’ Xe. 
(chap. xvii.;) ‘When it pleased God to reveal his 
Son in me.’ (Gal.;) ‘The mystery hid from ages 
is Christ in the Gentiles, the hope of glory.’ (Col. 
i.:) ‘ Unless Christ be in you, ye are reprobates.’ 
(2 Cor. xiii.) Or must we be industriously repre- 
sented deniers of Christ’s coming in the flesh, and 
the holy ends of it, in all the parts and branches 
of his doing and suffering, only because we believe 





and press the necessity of believing, receiving, and \strand of the rope. Will the remaining two strands 


obeying his inward and spiritual appearance and 
manifestation of himself, through his light, grace, 
and Spirit, in the hearts and consciences of men 


and women, to reprove, convict, convert and change |thrill of joy passes through the hearts of all as 

























and inclined unto evil, though thousands of thou- 
sands be ignorant of Adams fall, neither ever knew 
of the eating of the forbidden fruit ; so also many 
may come to feel the influence of this holy and 
divine seed and light, and be turned from evil to 
good by it, though they knew nothing of Christ’s 
coming in the flesh, through whose obedience and 
sufferings it is purchased unto them,” Xc. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
The Ramsgate Life-Boat: A Rescue. 
(Concluded from page 403.) 

On they are carried; the stern of the boat just 
grazes the bow of the ship. Some of the crew are 
ready for a spring into the bowsprit, to prolong 
their lives a few minutes. Mercifully, the cable at 
that moment taughtens: another yard or two and 
the boat must have been dashed to pieces. Might 
and main they continue to haul in the cable, and 
again draw away from the wreck; but they do it 
with a terrible dread, for they remember the cut 


hold? The strain is fearful; each time the boat 
lifts on a wave, the cable tightens and jerks, and 
they think it breaking; but it still holds, and a 





them? This we esteem hard and unrighteous 


measure ; nor would our warm and sharp adver-|still one of extreme peril. 


saries be so dealt with by others: but to do as 
they would be done to, is too often no part of their 
practice, whatever it be of their profession.” 


How far, and how much of this caustic reproof, 
is applicable to the essayists of the present day, | 


we presume not to determine, but leave the deci- 
sion to their own consciences, and the judgment of 
the Society. 

Unhappily for the essayist, Robert Barclay is 
equally clear and orthodox when treating on this 
subject. Referring our readers to his Cutechism 


and Confession of Faith for a confirmatory expo-| 
sition of his doctrinal views, we shall content our-! 


selves by merely extracting from his Apology, as 
brief a paragraph as is consistent with perspicuity. 
In the 15th section of the 5th Proposition, we find 
the following unequivocal and truly scriptural de- 
claration of faith :— 

“We do not hereby intend any ways to lessen 


they hear that the cut part isin. The position is 
The mast and sail have 
ibeen dragging over the side all this time; with 
‘much ditheulty they get them on board. The 
mast had broken short off, about three feet from 
the heel. They chop a new heel to it, and rig it 
up again as speedily as possible ; but it takes long 
todo so. ‘The boat is lying in the trough of the 
sea, the waves breaking over her; the gale blow- 
ing as hard as ever; the boat so crowded that they 
can scarcely move; the Spaniards clinging to each 
lother, the terrors of death not having yet passed 
laway from them. They know nothing of the pro- 
:perties of the life-boat, and cannot believe that it 
will live long in such a sea. As the huge waves 
break over the boat and fill it, they imagine that 
it is going to founder ; and, besides this, for nearly 
‘four hours had they been lashed to the rigging of 
\their vessel, till the life was nearly beaten and 
\frozen out of them by the waves and bitter wind. 
One of them, seeing a life-belt lying under a thwart, 





or derogate from the atonement and sacrifice of | which one of the crew had thrown off in the hurry 


Jesus Christ; but, on the contrary, do magnify 
and exalt it. For, as we believe all those things 
to have been certainly transacted, which are re- 
corded in the Holy Scriptures, concerning the birth, 
life, miracles, sufferings, resurrection and ascension 
of Christ; so we do aiso believe that it is the duty 


of every one to believe it to whom it pleases God| 


to reveal the same, and to bring to them the know- 


ledge of it; yea, we believe it were damnable un-| 


belief not to believe it, when so declared; but to 
resist that holy seed, which as minded would lead 
and incline every one to believe it as it is offered 
unto them, though it revealeth not in every one the 
outward and explicit knowledge of it, nevertheless 
it always assenteth to it, ube declaratur, where it 
is declared. Nevertheless, as we firmly believe it 
was necessary that Christ should come, that by his 
death ‘and sufferings he might offer up himself a 
sacrifice to God for our sins, who his own self dare 
our sins in his own body on the tree ; so we be- 
lieve that the remission of sins which any partake 
of, is only in and by virtue of that most satis- 
factory sacrifice, and no otherwise. For it is by 
the obedience of that One that the free gift is come 
upon ail to justification, For we affirm, that as 
ali men partake of the fruit of Adam's fall, in 
that by reason of that evil seed, which through 
him is communicated unto them, they are prone 


\of his work, picked it up and sat upon it, by way 
lof making himself doubly safe. But the work 
went on; at last the mast is fitted and raised. No 
junnecessary word is spoken ail this time, for the 
\life and death struggle is not yet over, nor can be 
until they are well away from the neighbourhood 
of the wreck; but, as they hoist the sail, the boat 
gradually draws away, the cable is again paid out 
little by little, and as soon as they are well clear 
of the vessel, they cut it, and away they go. 

The terrible suspense—when each moment was 
a moment of fearful risk—from the time they let 
go their anchor to the time they were clear of the 
vessel, was over. It had lasted nearly an hour. 
The men could now breathe freely; their faces 
brightened ; and from one and all there arose, 
| spontaneously, a pealing cheer. They were no 
‘longer face to face with death, and joyfully and 
thankfully they sailed away from the breakers, the 
\sands, and the wreck. The gale was still at its 
|height, but the peril they were in then, seemed as 
nothing compared to that which they had left be- 
hind. In the great reaction of feeling, the freez- 
ing cold and sleet, the driving foam and sea were 








out for the return of the life-boat. 








niards—the master of the brig, the mate, eight 


seamen and a boy; six Margate boatmen, and two 


Whitstable fishermen. They then proceeded in 


search of the steamer, which, after casting the 


life-boat adrift, had made for shelter to the back 
of the Hook Sand, not far from the Reculvers, 
and there waited, her crew anxiously on the look- 
As they were 
making for the steamer, the lugger, Eclipse, came 
in chase, to hear whether all hands, and especially 
her men, had been saved. They welcomed the 


glad tidings with three cheers for the life-boat 
crew. Soon after, the Whitstable smack stood 


towards them on the same errand, and, after 


speaking them, tacked in for the land. The night 


was coming on apace. It was not until they had 
run three or four miles that they sighted the 


steamer; and, when they got alongside, it was a 


difficult matter to get the saved crew on board. 
The gale was as hard as ever, and the steamer 
rolled heavily; the men had almost to be lifted on 
board as opportunities occurred ; and one poor fel- 
low was so thoroughly exhausted that they had to 
haul him into the steamer with a rope. 

Again the boat was taken in tow, almost all her 
crew remaining in her; and they commenced their 
return home. The. night was very dark, although 
clear; the sea and gale had lost none of their 
force; and, until they got well round the North 
Foreland, the struggle to get back was just as hard 
as it had been to get there. Once round the Fore- 
land, the wind was well aft, and they made easier 
way ; light after light opened to them; King:gate, 
Broadstairs, were passed ; and, at last, the Rams- 
gate pier-head light shone forth its welcome, aud 
they began to feel that their work was nearly over. 

A telegram had been seut from Margate, in the 
afternoon, stating that the Ramsgate lite-boat had 
been seen to save the crew; but nothing more had 
been heard, and the suspense of the boatwen at 
Ramsgate, as they waited for the life-boat’s return, 
was terrible. Few hoped to see them again, and, 
as hour after hour passed without tidings, they 
were almost given up. During the whole of the 
afternoon and evening, anxious eyes were con- 
stantly on the watch for the first signs of the boat's 
coming round the head of the cliff. As the tide 
went down, and the sea broke less heavily over the 
pier, the men could venture further along it, until, 
by the time of the boat’s return, they were enabled 
to assemble at the end of the pier. When the 
steamer was first seen with the life-boat in tow, 
the lookers-out shouted for very joy; and, as they 
entered the harbor, and hailed, “All saved!” cheer 
after cheer for the life-boat’s crew broke from the 
crowd. 

The Spaniards had somewhat recovered from 
their exhaustion, under the care of the steamboat 
crew, and were further well eared for and supplied 
with clothes by the orders of the Spanish consul ; 
and the hardy English boatmen did not take long 
to recover their exposure and fatizues, fearful as 
they had been. The captain of the Spaniard, in 
speaking of the rescue, was almost overcome by 
his feelings of gratitude and wonder. He had 
quite made up his mind to death, believing that 
no boat could by any possibility come to their res- 
cue in such a fearful sea. He took with him to 
Spain, to show to the Spanish government, a paint- 
ing of the rescue, executed by Mr. Ifold, of Rams- 
gate. 

There is an interest even in reading the names 
of those (however unknown to us) who have done 


ali forgotten; and they felt as light-hearted as if|gallant deeds; we give therefore the names of the 


they were out on a pleasant summer's cruise. 
They could at last look around and see whom they 
‘had in the boat. Of the saved were eleven Spa- 


crew of tle life-boat, and of the steamer. Of the 
life-boat: James Hogben, captain; Charles Mea- 
der, Thomas Tucker, Philip Goodchild, Edward 
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Stock, William Penny, William Priestly, George 
Hogben, William Solly, George Forwood, John 
Stock, Robert Solly. Of the steam-tug: Daniel 
lieading, J. Simpson, W. Wharrier, T. Nichols, J.| 
Denton, J. Freeman, T. Larkins, W. Penman, W. 
Matson, W. Solly. Other fearful scenes have 
most of these men, especially the captains of the 
life-boat and steam-tug, passed through in their 
efforts to save life; one so terrible that two out of 
the crew of the life-boat never recovered the shock 
given to their nerves. One died a few months 
after the event, and the other to this day is ailing, 
and subject to fits. Of the splendid life-boat too 
much cannot be said; no fewer than eighty-cight 
lives have been saved by her during the last five 
years. Designed and built by J. Beeching and 
Sons, boat-builders, X&c., of Yarmouth, she won the 
Northumberland prize of one hundred guineas in 
a competition of two hundred and eighty boats. 
Each time the men go out, their confidence in her 
increases, and they are now ready to dare any 
thing in the Northumberland prize life-boat. It is 
pleasing to be able to add, by way of postscript, 
that the Board of Control has presented each man 
engaged in this rescue with a medal and £2, and 
that the Spanish government has also gratefully 
acknowledged the heroism of the men, and sent to| 
each a medal and £3. 





For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 405.) 


RICHARD JOHNS. 





Richard Johns was born at Bristol, in Somerset- 
shire, old England, in the year 1645. He did 
not receive his education amongst Friends; but 
through the tender visitations of the love of God 
to his soul, and his submission thereto, he was re- 
ligiously inclined even in early youth. When he 
had reached manhood, he left his native land, 
and settled in the province of Maryland, in Ame- 
rica. Being unmarried, he resided in a family'| 
there, and the heads of it being Friends,* he was’ 
thrown in the way of ministers of the gospel, who, | 
in travelling through those parts on religious ser- 
vice, made that house a constant stopping-place. 
Here, in 1671, he met with George Fox, by whom | 
he was convinced of the principles of Truth. He 
continued faithful therein to the end of his days, 
and through the gift of the Lord Jesus, and his| 
supporting strength, he was made a minister of the 
gospel, and was enabled to adorn it, by a life of 
humble dedication and faithful walking before his 
divine Master. In the year 1676, he was married 
to Elizabeth, the widow of Thomas Sparrow, by) 
whom he had a pretty large family of children. | 
‘These they endeavoured to educate in the fear of 
the Lord, and through his blessing, many of them | 
became useful members in the church militant, and 
contenders for primitive principles, when their reli- 
giously concerned parents, having filled up their 
respective portions of labour, were removed to the | 
reward prepared for those who are faithful to the 
end. 

Richard Johns, was a man of influence in the 
community in which he lived, as well as in his own 
religious Society. In Besse, may be found a state- 
ment of the sufferings Friends endured in Mary- 
land, because they could not conscientiously take | 
an oath, which was presented to the assembly of| 





* The head of the family was probably John Garie, | 
he being at that time the principal Friend at the “ Cliffs,” | 
where Richard Johns resided. ' 


\in the city of Burlington, at which piace he mar 


that province by William Berry and Richard Johns,| William was son of Thomas Perkins, a Baptist 
in order to induce that body to pass an act, by|preacher, in the same town.) Her parents were 
which Friends might in this particular be relieved.|}convinced when young, and brought their children 
The assembly prepared an act as they desired, but} with them on shipboard for America, in 1677. 
Lord Baltimore, the proprietor, refused to sanction it.| Her father died at sea, and her mother, in a few 
Richard Johns, was for many years clerk of the} years, after settling the family at Burlington. Abi- 
Yearly Meeting, and after the death of William| gail survived her husband thirty-five years in re- 
Richardson, he appears to have been the Friend of| putable widowhood ; was many years an appointed 
most religious weight and of most extensive useful-|elder, an humble, charitable woman, and much 
ness, within the limits of that body, and his wife was| beloved. She retained her memory and under- 
a valuable elder in the church. Their daughter,|standing clear to the last, and departed this life 
Elizabeth Stevens, herself a minister in high esteem,|on the 18th of Tenth month, 1752, in the eighty- 
in Philadelphia, says of her parents, “ ''hey lived|eighth year of her age.” 
in sweet harmony until the year 1715, when, on 
the Ist of Twelfth month, she departed this life in 
peace with the Lord. She was an elder in the 
church, and careful in the discharge of the various 
trusts committed to her. Their hearts and house 
were open to receive both friends and strangers. 
A Monthly Meeting was kept there [in their house] 
for upwards of thirty years. He was a loving 
husband, a tender father, a kind master, and a 
good neighbour, always willing to assist the widow, 
and relieve the distressed ; and fatherless children 
were often left under his care. He had a gift in 
the ministry, which, though not large, was sound 
and edifying; and he was well qualified for disci- 
pline. His presence was awful, his communication 
profitable, his words few and savoury, and retire- 
ment was his daily practice. ‘To conclude, he was 
a man fearing God, and ready and willing to re- 
ceive the messenger of death, although it came at 
short warning. His request at the time was, that 
the Lord who had been with him in all his trou- 
bles, would be pleased to be with him in his last 
moments, and, in a sweet resigned frame, passed 
away out of time, into a happy eternity, at his 
dwelling-house, in Colbert county, in Maryland, 
near the Cliffs, the 16th of the Tenth month, 1717.” 











































CALEB RAPER, 


Of this Friend, the son of Thomas and Abigail 
Raper, who was born at Burlington, Twelfth mo. 
Ist, 1693, and who, in the year 1719, married 
Mary, a daughter of Marmaduke and Ann Coate, 
both useful and worthy Friends of Springfield, West 
Jersey, I shall add in addition to the account for- 
merly given of him, John Smith’s brief testimony. 
‘““He was for some years a careful overseer and 
elder in the church, and of remarkable plainness 
and integrity in all his conduct. Beside the jour- 
neys he went with Robert Jordan, he frequently 
accompanied public Friends in their visits to neigh- 
bouring meetings, and as he was tender towards 
those who were rightly concerned in that weighty 
service, he showed it, by free aud kind remarks, 
either verbally or in writing, upon any mistakes 
which such happened to make, either as to matter 
or manner; and was sharp in reproof to those, who 
were forward therein, or attempted to impose upou 
Friends without proper call or qualification. His 
last illness was the dropsy, of which he died on 
the 5th of Sixth month, 1745. Some of his last 
sensible expressions were a repetition of those 
beautiful words, in Isaiah. ‘Speak ye comforta- 
bly to Jerusalem, and ery unto her, that her war- 
fare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, 
for she hath received of the Lord’s haud double 
for all her sins.’ ” 

Mary, the wife and widow of Caleb, and daugh- 
ter of Marmaduke Coate, was for many years an 
esteemed elder of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 
She was married, in the year 1747, to Joseph 
Noble, of Philadelphia, who removed to reside with 
her at Burlington. “She was a pious woman, of 
a neighbourly and kind disposition, and died in 
good esteem,” Ninth mo. 22d, 1764. 

(To be continued.) 


THOMAS AND ABIGAIL RAPER, 


Thomas Raper was born at Sindersby, near 
Thirsk, in Yorkshire, about the year 1656. Lis 
parents were wealthy and of repute in the world, 
and more concerned that their son should grow up 
esteemed and honoured amongst men, than to find 
him taking up the cross, as a self-denying disciple 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose followers must ex- 
pect to receive, as their blessed Master did before 
them, the contempt and scorn of the world and 
the worldly wise. 

When young in life, Thomas received the visi- 
tations of the Lord’s Holy Spirit in love, and, 
through its enlightening operations, was convinced 
of the Truth as professed by Friends. This brought 
upon him great trials and sufferings. His father 
turned him out of his house, and disinherited him. 
Finding himself thus cut off from the means of ob- 
taining such a livelihood as from his birth, and fa- 
mily wealth, he might have expected to have had, he 
placed himself with a smith, which trade he learn- 
ed, intending thereby to earn an honest, laborious 
livelihood for himself. 

When about twenty-five years of age, in the 
year 1681, he removed to West Jersey, and settled 





Transmission of Parcels through Pneumatic 
Tubes. —A prospectus has been issued of the Pneu- 
matic Despatch Company, to be established for the 
construction of pneumatic tubes for the conveyance 
of despatches and parcels between the various sta- 
tions in the metropolis. ‘The system has for several 
years been privately in operation, the Electric and 
international ‘Telegraph Company having employed 
it between their central station in Lothbury and 
the subsidiary stations at Cornhill and the Stock 
Exchange, the original despatches being sent to 
save a repetition of each message. It is now pro- 
posed to lay down a complete and extended series 
of public lines in London, on a scale whieh will 
receive not merely papers and packets, but parcels 
of considerable bulk, including the mail-bags of 
the post-office between the railways and the dis- 
trict offices. It is considered, also, that it will be 
found desirable to connect the various government 
establishments. ‘The capital is to be £250,000, in 
£10 shares, but, as it is intended in the first in- 
stance to lay down a short central line, which will 
not cost more than £14,000, the first issue of shares 


ried a valuable young Friend, Abigail Perkins, on 
the 13th of the Ninth month, 1690. John Smith 
says of him, ‘He kept an open house for the en- 
tertainment of travelling Friends; was several 
years an overseer of the Particular Meeting he be- 
longed to, and active in services of both church 
and state. He died on the 31st of Fifth month, 
1715, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, leaving a 
good character.” Jobn adds of his wife, “ Abi- 
gail Raper was daughter of William and Mary 


Perkins, of Selby, in Leicestershire, (which said| will be limited to a total of £25,000, the sub- 
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scribers having a pre-emptive claim to the remain- 
der, which, however, will not be put forth until the 


success of the first short line shall have been satis-|sketch of the condition of the territory and cities 
factorily established. The Marquis of Chandos is recently added to the kingdom of Sardinia. 


the chairman, and the composition of the board is 
such as to inspire confidence. 





Selected. 
“FEAR NOT.”—Loke xii. 32. 
Fear not, ye little flock 
Though few your numbers are, 
Though o’er this cheerless vale of tears 
Ye ’re scattered near and far. 
Mid foes’ alarm, mid danger’s shock, 
Fear not, ye chosen little flock, 
For Christ your Shepherd is—Jehovah is your Rock. 


What fear ye, tremblers, say 
Is it the ills of life? 
Think ye, ye yet shall faint and sink 
’Neath care, and toil, and strife? 
See ye dark spectral forms 
Through the mist of coming years? 
Pain, sorrow, loneliness and want, 
Do these excite your fears? 
O! will not He, who e’en the lilies clothes 
In robes of gorgeous hue,— 
Feeds the young ravens, and the birds of heaven ; 
Clothe, feed and comfort you? 
’T was His omnific Word that bade you live,— 
He form’d and placed you here; 
And will He not still guard the life He gave? 
Then why, ah! why this fear? 


“Not these,” perchance you say, 
“Inspire me with dismay ; 
But, ah! the last dread foe,— 
His chilling breath,—his soul dissevering blow— 
His ghastly form, with terror fill my soul. 
I dread that solemn hour 
When Jordan’s waves above my head shall roll. 
When I but touch the brink, 
How shall I start and shrink ! 
How dread to say to each loved one ‘ Adieu,’ 
And see each scene of earth fading for aye from view !”’ 


Soul, look above! 
Look from the vale where darkling shadows are, 
See o’er thee burn with steady light a star— 
A Saviour’s changeless love. 
Know’st not that Jesus, long ago, 
Pluck'd the laurel from Death's brow, and laid the tyrant 
low ? 
Fear not the path once trod 
By thine Incarnate God. 
Thou ‘It find that e’en in Jordan thou can’st sing; 
For dying grace the dying hour will bring. 
Then, fear nor life, nor death, 
Things present or to come; 
But still with faith and hope, 
Press onward to thy home. 
Soon wilt thou lean that weary head 
Upon thy Saviour’s breast; 
Soon, way-worn pilgrim, soon wilt thou 


Victor Bmmanuel’'s Dominions. an extent which ought to satisfy the most ambi- 
The New York Post gives the following graphic) ous monarch. 
Staenengelidimninic 
Por ‘The Friend.” 

It is not merely additional territory and popula- Selected Proverbs. 
tion that Sardinia has acquired. The sceptre of} The mouth of a righteous man is a well of life, 
Victor Emmanuel is now swayed over some of the} but violence covereth the mouth of the wicked. 
noblest cities of Italy, and the most interesting in} A wicked messenger falleth into mischief; but 
the world. When Lombardy was ceded to Sar-|a faithful ambassador is health. 
dinia, we took occasion to speak of the importance} Anungodly witness scorneth judgment; and the 
and splendor of Milan; but by the acquisition of| mouth of the wicked devoureth iniquity. 
Tuscany, the Sardinian crown gains Florence, as} The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to 
Rogers says in his “‘ Italy,” “ of all the fair cities|the Lord; but the prayer of the upright is his de- 
on earth, the fairest’—one containing greater trea-| light. 
sures of art than any city in Europe, excepting} The thoughts of the wicked are an abomination 
Rome, and one rendered sacred to the student and|to the Lord; but the words of the pure are plea- 
artist by the memories of the great men who once| sant words. 
trod its streets—Michael Angelo, Dante, Petrarch,| ‘The desire of the righteous is only good: but 
Boccaccio, Da Vinci, Cellini, Amerigo Vespucci,| the expectation of the wicked is wrath. 
Giotto, Brunelleschi, and others prominent in the} The words of the wicked are to lie in wait for 
history and art of Italy. A city so well known as| blood; but the mouth of the upright shall deliver 
Florence needs no description from us here. Its| them. 
monarchs had in the Pitti Palace, a royal residence} There is that speaketh like the piercings of a 
nobler even than the Tuilleries, Schonbrunn, or|sword; but the tongue of the wise is health. 
Windsor Castle, and Victor Emmanuel’s capital| By the blessing of the upright the city is exalted; 
and palace at Turin offer no such regal grandeur| but it is overthrown by the mouth of the wicked. 
as this new provincial city, that lies in the vale of| The words of wise men are heard in quiet, more 
Arno, and is guarded by the Appenines, with|than the ery of him that ruleth among fools. 
Fiesole and Bellosguardo standing like mountain} He loveth transgression that loveth strife: and 
sentinels outside its massive walls. he that exalteth his gate, seeketh destruction. 

Then, but a few miles distant, is Sienna, a city} He that hath a froward heart, findeth no good : 
of near twenty thousand inhabitants, with streets|and he that hath a perverse tongue, falleth into 
rich in medieval architecture, considered a miracle} mischief. 
of splendor. There is Lucea, with a population of} Correction is grievous unto him that forsaketh 
about twenty-five thousand, in a rich agricultural|/the way: and he that hateth reproof, shall die. 
\district, with a modern aqueduct rivalling in extent} He that being often reproved, hardeneth his 
‘and elegance those of Roman antiquity, and con-| neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that with- 
\nected by railways with Florence. There is Pisa,| out remedy. 
with twenty-one thousand souls, its university, and| He that covereth his sins, shall not prosper; but 
its inevitable leaning tower. ‘There is Livorno—| whoso confesseth and forsaketh them, shall have 
outrageously Anglicized into the uneuphonious| mercy. 
| Leghorn—a flourishing seaport, with a population| Better is it to be of an humble spirit with the 
\of seventy-five thousand, and more commerce than} lowly, than to divide the spoil with the proud. 
any town in Italy, excepting, perhaps, Naples and| He that walketh with wise men shall be wise: 
Genoa. Turning toward the east, we find Parma,| but a companion of. fools shall be destroyed. 
with about forty-one thousand, and Modena, with} ‘Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not 
about twenty-eight thousand inhabitants; both| be unpunished: but the seed of the righteous shall 
\quietly prosperous towns. Beyond these is Bologna,| be delivered. 
which, with its seventy-five thousand inbabitants,| He that diggeth a pit, shall fall into it; and 
was formerly the second city of the Papal States.| whoso breaketh an hedge, a serpent shall bite him. 
Its university is world-renowned, and though the} ‘he wicked flattereth himself in his own eyes 
city may not boast the architectural grandeur of| until his iniquity be found to be hateful: they shall 


rhe : other Italian towns, its buildings, as well as its| perish, and the enemies of the Lord shall be as the 
Within the kingdom rest. ; 


a oe 
A litle, with God’s blessing, is a deal: 
Witness the widow’s oil, the widow's meal. 





1747. This meeting [London Yearly Meeting] 
having considered the nature and importance of 
the affairs transacted by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and the continued necessity there ts that they should 
be managed by grave and weighty Friends, such 
as are themselves men of clean hands, and adorn- 
ing the doctrine they profess, in their lives and 
conversations; it is the earnest desire of this meet- 
ang, that for the future, Friends be particularly 
careful in their choice of such, informing them- 
selves a3 much as may be, of the qualifications of 
those who are intended for such services; and that) 
such only may be nominated, who are faithful in 
the several branches of our christian testimony 


lown. 


people, have an independent character of their| fat of lambs; they shall consume; into smoke shall 
A little further is Ferrara, with thirty thou-|they consume away. 
sand inhabitants, a grand palace, and somewhat; ‘I'he steps of a good man are ordered by the 
gloomy reminiscences of the house of Este and! Lord; and he delighteth in his way: though he 
Lucrezia Borgia. Still further, and near the coast,| fall, he shall not be utterly cast down; for the 
stands, Lord upholdeth him with his hand. 

The Lord loveth judgment, and forsaketh not 
his saints; they are preserved forever: but the 


‘ . ; : ._ |seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 
with half oriental relics of Honorius and Theodoric,! [nto the upright there ariseth light in the dark- 


of Gothic kings and Byzantine monarchs. There,! ness: he is gracious, and full of compassion, and 
too, is the tomb of Dante, 





“ That place of old renown, 
Once in the Adrian sea, Ravenna,” 


righteous: surely he shall not be moved forever : 


« Buried, like Scipio, by the upbraiding shore.” the righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. 





Following the sea-coast, we soon come upon i ; ; 
Rimini, once the seat of a learned and refined) Humility.—What a beautiful garment for the 
court, and yet containing a cathedral in which are! spirit of man is humility! true genuiue humility ! 
buried the illustrious dead of that period—a sort) how invaluable the ornament of a meek and quick 





against tithes, bearing arms, swearing, and who|of Pantheon, which gave to England the idea of|spirit! Surely these are garments in which a 


are also exemplary in their conduct and conversa- | 
tion amongst men, and coming up tx that plainness 


of speech, behaviour and apparel, which highly! —for how long it is difficult to conjecture. 


Westminister Abbey. Here the march of annexa-| should be clothed, and in some degree shine forth, 
tion and Sardinian aggrandizement appears stayed| who go in and out with acceptance, before the 
But! Lord’s people; giving no offence in anything, that 


becomes those in an especial manner, who are con-|should it reach no further, the King of Sardinia| the ministry be not blamed, but even if defamed, 


cerned in managing the affairs of the church. 


has already increased his power and possessions to! to entreat— William Lewis, 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“Fifth mo. 5th, 1848.—At our meetings on| ‘ 16¢.—I have not been very well, though bet- 
Fourth and Fifth-day had our Friends, and | ter, and really glad to be better, as it was our meet- 
; they laboured for our help; recommended jing yesterday, and we much stripped. So I was 
individual faithful labour, and concern not to re-|able to sit in my place, and out of poverty and 
lax; or our common adversary, who is very busy,| weakness, as to any ability to help myself; was 
never more busy, would gain advantage in some |some comforted and refreshed by remembering the 
way; a little stream of encouraging counse! flowed |sister of Lazarus, I believe it was Martha, who 
to the younger members. I can say their company |said, ‘but I know that even now whatsoever thou 
was satisfactory. I want thou may be strong, in wilt ask, God will give it thee.’ So great is his 
every sense of the word. merey and condescension; he does help and raise 

“12¢h.—This is a fine day; the yard is very|up.’ 
green and clean; so much rain; the bushes and} “24éh.—I feel bound to thank thee for thy 
vines are trimmed, and it seems to look out, to be|scrap; it has had a tendency to stir up the pure 
so pleasant, as if it were truly the abode of peace.|mind in me by way of remembrance ; I need a 
As regards anything like remorse, it is the abode /little help in this way. To have ‘pretty good 
of peace; yet cares annoy, and I feel concerned health to go through with thy every-day cares is a 
about many things at home and further off, in so-|favour ;’ and also to have some sight and sense 
ciety and out of it, that I do not expect ever to feel | that the trials of the present day, (if rightly lived 
released from, only as other cares take their places.|through,) will result for our real good, is an en- 
‘In this world, ye shall have tribulation,’ but be of couragement to bear up manfully, and try to live 
good cheer ; I have overcome the word. rightly through them, I live in hope that some sense 

“24th—Dear M. J is indeed worthy of|of a helping ‘hand may be seen and felt; but times 
double honour; a friend that has been proved and|are low with me; can only remember I have been 
tried ; and many of us can testify to her true zeal,| helped, time back. My best love to you, also the 
her straight-forwardness, her fidelity and honesty. dear children; if you do nothing else, take the 
If her work is done there [West-town], I bid her|right care of them, as they grow up; the late) 


I am sensible the work must be begun in ourselves 
or we can do nothing that will be availing for the 
children.” 

















and IT seem to think thou wilt always. 
good speed in what comes next to hand; if further| Yearly Meeting minutes of advices say, ‘ children | 


»|my business, thou wilt excuse me; after the late 
visit to your meeting of our friend , on my 
inquiring for thee, was informed of thy discouraged 
and tried state, and what it was owing to; per- 
haps he should not have mentioned it, but it caused 
me to enter further into the subject than just hear- 
ing the matter. I have been truly concerned for 
fear thou might be tempted to give back. O, I 
have felt alarmed at the thought; what! now at 
this time of day, and in this crisis of society mat- 
ters, to draw off from the meeting. Better ery 
mightily for best help to be low,—near the Fountain. 
The waves will pass over, if we keep low enough, 
not letting in the reasoner, the busy reasoner, who 
fills our minds with a slavish feeling, with jealousy. 
In short, he, that was a liar in the beginning, cares 
not so he can hinder the Lord’s work in any. My 
sense is, thou would pursue an even, straight for- 
ward course, unless there is more cause than I 
have been informed of. The Truth is dignified, and 
it is very precious. Those who keep their places, 
are not to be turned about and displaced, nor dis- 
place themselves for naught. There is an order 
in the Truth; such as live in it, and keep their 
places,—places that have been assigned them in best 
wisdom,—cannot be hurt materially. 1 hope thou 
wilt hold on and go to the meeting as usual; and 
may thou always be found worthy of a seat there; 
One so 
well acquainted with the way, must not give back, 





active service is not required, that she may bejare a heritage of the Lord,’ and we must watch for |for fear one let may cause another, and no know- 


found waiting and watching. ‘The improvement of|them as for our own souls.” 

those sick children, I do hear with great joy, for} “I acknowledge the receipt of thy letter, and 
the relief it will bring their near and dear friends.|kind feelings therein expressed for me; ‘that now 
The school is near my best feelings; am always|according to the course of nature, I am advancing 





ing where it may stop.” 
apenas 
Forest Trees of America. 
During the recent session of the United States 


glad to hear of every comfortable thing relative to|towards the evening of my day, that my sun might | Agricultural Society at Washington, Dr. J. G. 


that concern; my best love to its helpers; every|go down in brightness, without guilt or condemna- 
honest endeavour of theirs will be blessed, sooner|tion ;’ which is Y greatly my desire for myself, and | 
or later.”’ what I am daily labouring for; and that any one 
“‘Hadst thou heard that and are|should feel a similar engagement on my account, 
going to New England Yearly Meeting? It is ajis very good, for which | feel grateful.” 
great relief to my feelings, to hear on whom the lot/intimating her doubts about the separation of the 
has fallen, and it is a matter of thankfulness, that | anti- -slavery members of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
the great "Head of the church is pleased to ineline| which her correspondent seemed to have approved 
the feelings of his faithful servants, to visit that}of; Hannah Williams expresses her sense of the 
portion of the vineyard. May their service be incongruity of plain men and women attending! 
blessed, be it less or more, to the true Israel ; and| meetings to hear anti-slavery lecturers, and adds, 
I feel further concerned, that the halt and blind that when Friends join in such gatherings,] “ they | 
may be helped, the feeble-minded encouraged and will find precious testimonies must be laid waste, | 
strengthened, of every age and description, and|and to say the least, will have to sit down in sor- 
that Truth’s judgment may be set on the unruly.|row in the end. W hether this is the case or not, 
I do not mean thou should understand that to be|am willing just to say, I believe the ground broad 
the business of these, but that Friends’ troubles|enough for our religious Society to move on in the 
there may be settled rightly.” 
“24th.—I cannot see far ahead; am low and|women alive to the cause of the poor enslaved peo- 
poor; my own case is of itself sufficient ; then there| ple of colour, waiting for the way from time to time 
are not wanting numerous contiguous causes, call-|to open in the wisdom of Truth, the only safe 
ing daily for fresh efforts of faith and watchfulness.| ground to move ov, when help may be availingly 
We may reasonably expect a sifting and winnow-|handed. I can truly say, dear , the care and 
ing season in society everywhere almost. I do be-|labour of our Yearly Mecting the past year, was 
lieve there is too much of a mixing with the world,|cause of humble gratitude; then the sweet fellow- 
in its various customs and fashions, and many self-|ship is like incense, reaching even to Him, who is 
pleasing things. It is impossible in this little com-|able to help all, who in humility wait for his ap- 
pass to lay before thee my feelings on these mat-|pearing. Ido not pen this from a fulness of rich 
ters. I am almost all the time sad; now and|feeling; but can sincerely crave that your eyes 
then abright spot. Still, there are many cowfort- | may be opened, and hearts inclined to trust your- 
ing things to be remembered, though great may be|sclves in the bosom of society, leaning on that Arm 
the trials and sufferings of the true Seed.” | Which i is able to deliver to the very uttermost ; 
“ Sixth mo, 2d.—It is certainly our duty to 

















and proper views of our being so concerned. It follow.” 
may have a lasting good effect ; the evil seed starts!“ Dear 
its growth very early, and if we are not careful, | brance ; 





ing to withhold not our hand ; ” we cannot expect] 


a erowth i in that which is good. ’ While I thus write ,|to myself, and I trust if thou even thinks it beside| wooded. South of latitude 43 deg. to Virginia 


[After 


ancient way, having faithful watchmen and watch- | 


who puts forth his own sheep, and goes before 
take our children to meeting, and to endeavour them ; ‘my sheep hear my voice, and they follow|in the United States and Canada it was as high as 
rightly to impress their tender minds with correct me,’ and the voice of the stranger will they not|48 4-10ths. 


\Cooper, of the Smithsonian Institute, ‘delivered an 
\interesting lecture before the Society, on the Forest 
Trees of America, illustrating his subject with 
comparisons with the distribution of European 
forests :— 

The thinning out of timber in older States has 
‘reduced the proportion, and we are fast creeping 
‘towards the point when it will be scarce and dear. 
The western boundary of the timber country is a 
waving line which runs from the west end of Lake 
Erie to the Gulf of Mexico at the eastern boun- 
idary of Texas, which line exactly corresponds with 
the general direction of the moist winds from the 
Gulf of Mexico, northward and eastward. The 
‘prairie country is bounded by the 30th and 60th 
degrees of latitude, and the 92d and 120th meri- 
idians. Westward come the plains, rendered sterile 
by the sweeping dried and hot winds from the Pa- 
cific. In the prairie couutry, and, to some extent, 
in the desert itself, the margins of streams are 
wooded, and they alone. Along the Pacific slope 
a belt of timber extends along mountain ranges, 
\becoming thinner as we go southward. 

The forests of America are disappearing, and 
unless some means of preservation are adopted, 
wood will become very scarce in our own time. 
In Russia, forests extend rearly ten degrees 
further northward than in America. The extent 
of timber land, compared with arable, is greater 
here than in Europe. In Russia the proportion is 
36 per cent.; Austria, 30 6-10ths; Prussia, 
21 8-10ths; France, 16 6-10ths: for the whole 











In Europe the proportion was in- 


creasing, with us decreasing. ‘The computations do 
, thou art so much in my remem-|not take any note of mere firewood, but solely of the 
I do n it Ruow what better to do than to'timber suitable for building, Xe. 
‘in the morning to sow the seed, and in the even- . rite to thee, and say what is on my mind; if Lfecl| States and Canada, north of lat. 43 deg. to 50 

easier afterwards, there will be something gained jdey., there is 75 to 90 per cent. of the ‘country 


of Europe the proportion is 264 per cent., while 
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and Qhio, there is 55 per cent.; add Virginia, 
Kentucky and Ohio to this district, and we have 
58 per cent. wooded. Indiana, with the Southern 
States, except Texas, gives 68 per cent. The 
Prairie States, with wood only along their streams 
and rivers, have 30 per cent. of timber land, and 
west of the prairies, there is but five per cent. in all. 

From the statistics of our last census, we dis- 
cover that 1,500,000 acres out of 2,000,000, had 
but five per cent. wooded. Assuming that in 1790 
all the eastern country was wooded, then it had 
fallen from 90 per cent. to 47} per cent., or six 
per cent. each decade, and if the thing went on at 
this frightful rate, in thirty years more, we would 
reduce our proportion of timber in the older States 
to but 30 per cent. In Russia it has been ascer- 
tained, that a country having 37 per cent. of timber 
lands was well wooded, 37 to 22 fairly wooded, 
and below that point poorly wooded. 

In 1694, laws were passed in Russia for the 
protection of timber, and in 1720, trees were first 
planted by government, German professors em- 
ployed, and regular schools opened. It had proved 
highly profitable to the government, and the sys- 
tew has been greatly enlarged. Up to 1850, there 
had been surveyed 24,000,000 acres of timber, 
and the proportion of each variety of tree ascer- 
tained, 49,500,000 surveyed, but the trees not 
classified, 5,500,000 trees planted, 30,000 acres 
drained for tree plantations, and 2000 pounds of 
seeds sown. The saving by protection from the 
former waste had been $3,500,000 in three years. 
‘They had learned to plant trees in barren, shifting 
sands, 4000 acres of this formerly worthless land 
having been set in trees. 





Testimony to the Advantage of an Early and 
Diligent Attendance of Meetings for Divine Wor- 
ship.—Jobhn Churchman’s parents were pious and 
cousistent members of the religious Society of 
Friends, and much concerned for the best welfare 
of their children, encouraging them in the dili- 
gent attendance of meetings for Divine worship ; 
“ which,” says he, in an account of his life, “is a 
practice often owned by the visitations of Divine 
love, even to those who are very young in years, of 
which I am a living witness.” Very early in life, 
he was favoured with the convictions of the Holy 
Spirit, reproving him for evil words and actions, 
but knew not whence those feelings came, until 
about eight years of age, when, as he was sitting 


iu a small meeting, the Lord, by his heavenly love} 


ance of evil. And to all masters and tutors of eight or ten inches broad; the natives called it 
children we affectionately address ourselves, that |“ knife-blade.” On one hand was a declivity of 
in a particular manner it may be your case to cau-|snow covered with a glassy coating of ice; on the 
tion, and as much as in you lies, to guard the youth} other, a chasm one thousand feet deep, the bottom 
committed to your charge, against the dangers and|of which was covered with masses of naked rocks. 
allurements of evil communications, and the read-| They inclined their bodies over the chasm, dan- 
ing of profane and immoral writings, those power-| gerous as it was, for they dared not trust them- 
ful engines of Satan, whether they be such as/selves to the snowy ditch on the other side. Had 
directly tend to defile the affections, or with aj they stumbled, they would have been buried in the 
more specious appearance, to subvert the doctrines} mingled snow and ice, or would have rolled down 
of christianity, by a presumptuous use of human/the steep. The character of the rock, which was 
reason, and by vain and subtle disputations, after| brittle and crumbling, increased the difficulty of 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.|the ascent. Here and there they were obliged to 
— crawl on their hands and feet, the sharp edges of 
Humboldt’s Ascent of Chimborazo, the rock wounding them, and they left behind a 
On the 22d of June, the birth-day of his broth-| bloody trail. They marched in single file, testing 
er, Humboldt commenced his ascent of Chimborazo,| with their poles the stability of the rock before 
accompanied by Bonpland and Carlos de Montu-|them. ‘This precaution was very necessary, as 
far, a young Spanish naturalist. They started| many of the rocks were lying loose on the brink of 
from the plain of Tapia, at an elevation of over|the precipice. Desirous of knowing how much of 
nine thousand feet. ‘his aired table-land was|the mountain remained to be ascended, for the 
near the village of Licon, the ancient residence of|summit was continually hidden from their sight, 
the sovereigns of Quito. From Licon to the sum-| Humboldt opened the barometer on a point where 
mit of Chimborazo was nearly five leagues in a|\the path was broad enough to allow two persons 
straight line. They followed the plain, leaving) to sit side by side—the mercury indicated a height 
behind them groups of Indians bound to the mar-| of eighteen thousand three hundred and eighty feet. 
ket of Lican, and slowly ascending, halted for the| They proceeded for another hour, and found the 
night at the village of Calpi. They were now at|rocky path less steep; the mist, however, was 
the foot of Chimborazo. It rose before them stu-|thicker than ever. They now began to suffer 
pendously in the light of the setting sun. The}severely from the extreme rarefaction of the air. 
foreground was veiled in the vaporous dimness that| They breathed with difficulty, and, what was still 
striped the lower strata of the air, but as they| more disagreeable, felt like vomiting. Their heads 
cast their eyes towards the summit, it detached it-| swam, their lips and gums bled profusely, and their 
self from the deep blue sky. ‘They saw above the|eyelids and eyeballs were charged with blood. 
region of ligneous plants and alpine shrubs a broad} From time to time great birds, probably con- 
belt of grass, like a gilded yellow carpet. Beyond| dors, came swooping down the terrible pass, sailing 
this was a region of porphyritic rocks, and beyond| grandly away, and little winged insects, resembling 
these rocks, eternal ice and snow. As the earth flies, fluttered gayly around. It was impossible to 
below grew darker, the heavens above seemed to)catch them, owing to the narrowness of the ledge, 
grow brighter; and their sight was dazzled with the| but Humboldt judged that they were Depteras. 
refulgent splendor of the snow. Bonpland saw yellow butterflies a little lower down, 
Early the next morning their Indian guides/and flying very near the ground. 
awoke them, and they began to climb the mountain} Fiually the belts of clouds parted, and they saw 
on the south-eastern side, traversing the great|on a sudden the vast dome of Chimborazo. It 
plains which rose like terraces, one above another,|seemed near them, so near that in a few minutes 
until they reached the plain of Sisgun, twelve|they might reach it. The ledges, too, seemed to 
thousand four hundred feet above the level of the! favour them, by becoming yet broader. They hur- 
sea. Here Humboldt wished to make a trigono-|ried onward for a short distance, excited with the 
metrical measurement, to ascertain the height of| hope of soon standing on the pinnacle. All at once 
the summit, but it was shrouded in thick clouds.|the path was stopped by a chasm four hundred feet 
From time to time they caught a momentary glimpse] deep and sixty feet broad. ‘There was no way by 
of it through the openings in the clouds, but the] which they could cross it ; the difficulty was insur- 





and goodness, broke in upon his soul, contriting it|sky was gradually darkening. They continued to| mountable. ‘To tantalize them still further, they 
before him, and revealing to hini the knowled ye of| ascend till they arrived at the little lake of Yana) saw that the path went forward on the other side 


himself. Then he clearly saw his sinful condition, 
and who it was that had been thus striving with 
him, and was made to confess that childhood and 
youth, and the levity and foolish words and actions 
incident to them, are truly vanity. He was also 
shown, in great mercy, that if, for the time to come, 
he would mind the secret teachings of the Lord’s 
Holy Spirit, and obey them, those tleings which he 
had done amiss in times past, would be forgiven 
and blotted out for Jesus Christ’s sake.—Jlemorial 
of John Churchman, 
——— 
1766. We entreat all parents to lay to heart 
the great and lasting importance of a religious 
education to their offspring, and to be more soli- 
citous that their tender minds may be impressed 
with virtuous principles, and early directed into the 
path of purity, by which they may obtain the pearl 
of great price, than to provide for them superfluous 
and uncertain riches, frequently the sorrowful 
means of their declension and ruin. And let your 
good precepts be enforced by a prudent restraint 


Cocha, a circular basin, one hundred and thirty 
feet in diameter. It was the most elevated spot! 
yet reached by man on the ridge of mountains, 
three thousand three hundred feet higher than the| 
summit of Mont Blane. Here they lett their mules. 


of the ledge, evidently reaching the summit. 
they could have but crossed that chasm! 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon, and they 
were benumbed with cold. They were nineteen 
thousand two hundred feet above the level of the sea. 


If 


The barometer showed a-height of fourteen thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty feet. Crossing the 
yellow belt of grass which they had seen over 
night, they came to a region of augite. Here 
rocks rose in columns of fifty or sixty feet high, 
and looked like the trunks of trees. Traversing) 
the isles of this enchanted forest of stone, over| 
fields of new-fallen snow, they gained a narrow 
| ridge which led directly to the summit of Chimbo- 
razo, and by which alone they might hope to reach 
it, for the snow around was too soft and yielding 
\to be ventured upon. The path became steeper 
|and narrower, and at last the guides refused to go 
jany further. When they were sixtcen thousand 
‘five hundred feet high, all but one left them. No- 





\thing daunted, however, the travellers went on, 
‘enveloped in a thick mist. The path which they 


The belt of clouds closed again, and the peak 
was lost. The mist grew thicker and thicker, and 
everything indicated a storm. There was nothing 
left them but to descend. Halting only long 
enough to collect a few specimens of the rock, they 
retraced their sfeps. A storm of hail overtook 
them, but as they descended into a lower atmos- 
phere it changed into snow. When they had 
reached the little lake of Yana Cocha, where they 
left their mules, they found the ground covered 
with snow to the depth of several inches. Before 
dusk they reached the Indian village of Calpi, and 
were entertained that night by the priest. 

So ended the attempt to scale the lofty summit 
of Chimborazo.— Late Paper. 
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It will cost something to be religious; but it will 


and authority, discouraging in them every appear-| Were ascending, was in many places not wore than| cost more not to be so. 
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* it to be nourishing and not intoxicating. 


people who drink lager in place of water, believing 
The 
Scientific American examines its method of manu- 
facture, to show how much foundation there is for 
this belief. 


Beer and ale are fermented extracts of malt, 


hops being added to give an agreeable flavour. 


Malt is steeped and boiled in water, ‘and the infu- 
sion or solution is then fermented by the addition 
of. yeast. The specific differences of the various 
beers and ales is due to the methods of making the 
malt, and conducting the fermentation. The pecu- 
liarity of the lager beer process is that the fermen- 
tation is conducted at a very low temperature, and 
continued for a very long time. ‘The chemical 
chauges in the fermentation consists in the decom- 
position of the malt extract into carbonic acid gas 
and alcohol; the malt extract disappears, and 
alcohol takes its place. The longer the fermenta- 
tion continues the less will the beer be nourishing 
as food, and the more intoxicating it will be as 
drink. By the conversion of grain into beer its 
butritive substance is mostly lost, being changed 
into aleohol and gas. Grain extract—even in the 
best shape, as gruel or porridge—is not the most 
fit food for a healthy man; and to claim that beer 
is nourishing from its homeopathic dose of malt 
extract, is ridiculous. Lager beer, on account of 
the long continued fermentation, contains less nu- 
trive matter and more alcohol than other beer or 
ale. A comparison of about twenty chemical 
analyses of lager and other beer shows that, in 
lager, the alcohol is always in excess over the malt 
extract, while in other beer the excess is in favour 
of the malt extract. In lager the malt extract 
does not reach five per cent., so that one would be 
obliged to drink two or three gallons, in order to 
get from this villainous food such an amount as 
would be required if taken in a civilized way. Ale 
often contains a larger per centage of alcohol than 
lager, but the malt extract is still in excess, unless 
the ale be very old. 

Certain witnesses have testified, and courts have 
decided that lager is mot intoxicating; but in view 
of the fact that a pint of lager contains as much 
alcohol as an ordinary glass of brandy, it might be 
suspected that those witnesses and courts had been 
indulging in lager, just at the time they needed their 
sober judgment. Finally, it is claimed that lager 
is a pleasant bitter tonic, stomachic, anti-dyspeptic, 
&e. But healthy men need no medicine; and a 
friend of ours, who prides himself on being an Ame- 
rican, suggests that lager is too tonic. 

sidiilldpinninie 

1732. We tenderly and earnestly advise and 
exhort all parents, and masters of families, that 
they exert themselves in the wisdom of God, and 
in the strength of his love to instruct their child- 
ren and families in the doctrines and precepts of 
the ebristian religion contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and that they excite them to a diligent read- 
ing of the sacred writings, which plainly set forth 
the miraculous conception, birth, holy lite, wonder- 
ful works, blessed example, meritorious death, and 


glorious resurrection, ascension and mediation of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and to edu- 
cate their children in the belief of those important 
truths, as well as in the belief of the inward mani- 
festation, and operation of the Spirit of God on 
their own minds, that they may reap the benefit 
and advantage thereof, for their own peace and 
everlasting happiness, which is infinitely preferable 
to all other considerations. 


in the most earnest mavner, that all be very care- 
ful in this respect; a neglect herein being, in our 
judgment, very blameworthy. 





. What is Lager Beer ?—There are thousands of 

























We therefore exhort, New York this year, amounts to 68,750, against 51,440 to| == 
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ened to put them to the sword if the Druse Sheiks did 


as his intention of reducing the vast list of sinecures 


quit Rome under no condition—no price. 
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| week, in the upper portions of the city. On the night 
| of the 22d and morning of the 23d, the fall at Manayunk 
| was 10 7-16 inches. 

Boston.—The assessed valuation of Boston for the 
| present financial year is $163,856,700 real estate, and 
$112,483,200 personal tax, with $34,179 polls. The 
total assessed valuation this year is $276,339,900. The’ 
increase in real estate since last year is $5,445,800. The 
gain in personal estate is $7,465,100. The total increase 
is $12,910,900. The rate of taxation this year will be 
$9.30 on a thousand. Last year it was $9.70. In 1858 
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NINTH MONTH 1, 1860. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from England to Eighth mo. 18th. 
The resolution for raising a loan of £3,000,000 for 
India, has been agreed to by the House of Commons. 
The new acts for taking the census in England and 
Ireland in 1861, have been issued. The act for Scotland! ** ~~ 2 
had not yet received the royal assent. There is nothing as verse Sale.—The President of the United Stat 
7 > : : + . sara —- 
as to religious profession in the English act, but there has ieee his medueaion tee the —uiiie ule 250,< 
is tn the one relating - Ireland. The census is to be 000 acres of public lands in Iowa, embracing some of 
laid before Parliament within twelve months after next dhe hack uivicultieal tenia th the State 
Sixth month. 7 5 7 a 
The Select Coumnlttes of the House of Commons has Census Returns.—The oificial statement of the census 
Gaon > abeae “ ; ““\ of Harrisburg, Pa., shows the subjoined results: Popu- 
issued a report stating the condition of the laws regu! lation, 16 363 : dwellings 2378 ; families, 2408 ; sn 
lating the national intercourse with France, Spain, Por- alias $8 617 316: personal en $2,812 342 Spring 
: ; Sila: tae ° dattinhin ‘ “ i D3, $s Ste < 37345. j= 
tagal and the United States as most unsatisfactory. Dur | field ‘Mass. has 15 200 inhabitants "against 11,766 in 
ing the last three years, the report says, the British 1850—a aie of 3434 xColawbos Ohio hes 19 647 in- 
merchant shipping has been in a state of great depres- Sahinnaae tan tocwenns Ofna 765 in fom aieh : 
sion in consequence of this inadequacy. Pe, Pe, , ~ fs 
. The shake dale af diate oa cae t iverpool market The Texas Troubles.—The Texas papers are filled with 
Si uiver ; : : er 
Se, ~ ee bales. There has been an advance eran hag ices acieiaen saan 
of 4d. on the lower qualities, an iddli y EB : ay 
i Ad. The ray sere ikea tans anon been destroyed, and a painful sense of insecurity pre- 
k 8; eho ceal ; 7 ! 
: e ; : ; vails : ] s 
ee aeae ~ ap pear 8a of 1,157,000 bales, an ie tame vane edema 6 wlll ta 
including 987,000 bales of American. a ES : 
5 Menshester advien : ay organized conspiracy, or a regular attempt at overthrow- 
Pw 4 enemas ee ees — ing the institution of slavery, The Register thinks the 
proved, 1s. per barrel ; oe fan quarter ; ait wheat disturbances are due to gangs of desperadoes from the 
3d. per cental. Sentete 923 a 922 ’ ’| prairies, whose object is plunder, and who use the 
Advices from Damascus to the 5th state that Fuad| "°Zroes Bs sett loge Aire eigen ge i 
f ame _ : : : 
Pacha has surrounded Lebanon with troops, and threat- sae. See eh dlen emg aan = 
4 ° — 3 u 
advance of 2 cents per bushel. Sales of 120,000 bushels 
at $1.32 per bushel, for prime Western red; $1.30 a 
$1.38, for Southern do. ; $1.35 a $1.40, for white West- 
ern; yellow Western corn, 70 cts.; mixed, 63 cts. ; oats, 
40 cts. Philadelphia—Southern and Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $1.33 a $1.37; white, $1.45 a $1.55; yellow 
corn, 70 cts. a 71 cts.; oats, 35 cts.a 38 cts. At the 
cattle market, the sales made during the week ending 
Eighth mo. 25th, amounted to 2244 head, which sold at 











not surrender in two days. Twenty have already been 
taken, and nearly eight hundred other important arrests 
have been made. 

A thousand camel loads of the plundered property 
have also been recovered. 

The Sultan has made a speech, expressing his resolu- 
tion to punish the Syrian offenders most severely, as well 


now occupied by high functionaries; and otherwise ef-| , . » 
fecting nlins in the finances of his government. ear Bee te SESS per TOS pemeeny veee came ae 
The Sultan is also about to address another letter to sold at from 7} to 8} cts. _ pound ; hogs, at from $7.50 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon, expressing | OGRE; C0 Ta, GEN OS TE. 
the desire to have the sole control over the punishment 
of the offenders. 
The news of the massacres at Balbec has been con-| Received from Wm. Carpenter, agt., N. J., $2, vol. 
firmed, but no details have yet been received. 34, for John M. Sinnickson, $2, vol. 33; from Henry 
The Pope of Rome is said to have written a most| Knowles, agt., N. Y., for G. W. Brown, $2, vol. 33, for 
melancholy letter to his cardinal in France, in which he| S- Collins, J. J. Peckham, H. A. Knowles, Io., and Abm. 
regards all as lost. Although convinced that he shall! A. Knowles, Mich., $2 each, vol. 34; from Abm. Cow- 
die by the bullet of an assassin, he declares that he will| gill, agt., lo., $3, to 52, vol. 33, and for Caleb Hawley, 
$7, to 39, vol. 32, for Thos. Crozier, $4, vols. 32 and 33, 
for Michael King, $4, vols. 32 and 33, for N. Satterth- 
waite, $2, vol. 31; from Asa Garretson, agt., O., for 
Edmund Bailey, $6, vols. 31,32 and 33. 





RECEIPTS. 





At the latest dates, Rome was tranquil. The munici- 
pality of Rome, fearing a dearth, has demanded the pro- 
hibition of the export of corn. 

Garibaldi had not yet made his threatened descent 
upon Naples, though it was daily expected. Naples has 
been declared in a state of siege. PERSONS. 

It is reported that Austria will renounce the treaty of} Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for these 
Villafranca, and actively oppose the operations of Gari-| schools, male and female. 
baldi in Naples, as threatening her interests in Venetia. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 


z we The schools will open, Tenth month Ist, and continue 
Hong Kong dates to Sixth mo. 23d, had been received.| §ye months: five school evenings per week 

The rebels had made alarming progress on both sides of| 7 
the river Yangtze. Soochaw, a city of nearly 2,000,000) s, Fifth street ; William Evans, Jr., 252 S. Front street 
inhabitants, and surrounded by a wall, ten miles in cir-| os Samuel Allen 524 Pine stvent " ; p 
cumference had been taken by them, sacked and burned. ; ‘ 

It is said that the imperial.troops had joined the rebels. 

Sir Hope Grant and Admiral Hope reached Shanghai 
on the 16th, and were to leave for the rendezvous in the 
Gulf of Pecheli on the 18th. 

It was hoped, that when the forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho were taken and destroyed, the Chinese govern- 
ment would submit to the demands of the allies. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres to the 27th of Sixth mo., 
have been received by way of England. A compact of 
union between the Argentine confederation and the pro- WEST-TOWN SCHOOL 
vince of Buenos Ayres, was ratified on the 19th. By . cans . eae oe ; 
this arrangement, Buenos Ayres surrenders her quasi to ae = wanted to Gil the station of Governor in 
independence, and becomes once more a member of the| '"° : pe. ngreecw “oo tnstitation. 
anieimetion. Application may be made to NATHAN SaHarpess, Con- 

Uniren Sraves.—New York.— Mortality last week, | COP: ‘Pa. ; SAMURL Hiuins, Wilmington, Del. ; JAMES 
549. From cholera infantam, 122; : EmLeN, West Chester, Pa.; or THomas Evans, Philad. 
age, 377. Twelfth mo., 1859. 


Apply to John C. Allen, 321 N. Front street, or 335 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samuet Hituies, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFRED Copst, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





under five years of 
The number of foreign immigrants arrived at 








the corresponding portion of 1859. 
Brooklyn.—Mortality last week, 148. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 275. 

years of age, 148. 


Dtep, at her residence near Moorestown, N. J., on the 
15th of Eighth month, 1860, Saran Mar.ack, in the 
Under five| eighty-fifth year of her age; a beloved member and 
An unusual amount of rain fell last| elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
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